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Leatherneck 


Diplomacy 
Abroad 


]Vlore  than  a thousand  U.S.  Marines, 
under  operational  control  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  provide  security  for 
97  embassies  and  other  foreign  service 
posts  in  89  countries. 

Inappropriately,  the  job  of  this 
special  breed  of  Marine  sometimes  has 
been  described  as  “glorified  guard 
duty.”  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Sergeant  Major  Donald  H.  Hancock, 
senior  enlisted  staff  member  at  the 
Marine  Security  Guard  School  (MSG), 
describes  graduates  of  the  course  as 
“more  mature,  intelligent,  leaner, 
tougher  and  better  disciplined”  than 
most  other  Marines  he  has  served  with. 
“In  their  job,”  he  added,  “they  assume 
responsibility  normally  entrusted  to 
commissioned  officers.” 

Only  about  seven  out  of  ten  make  it 
to  graduation  day.  Because  a man  does 
not  make  it  is  no  reflection  on  his 
ability  to  perform  as  a Marine.  As  one 
commanding  officer  of  the  battalion 
has  commented:  “Only  the  best  have 
been  recommended  on  the  local  com- 
mand level  . . . and  making  it  that  far 
is  indicative  of  a Marine  who  possesses 
superior  qualities.” 

Training  for  security  guards  is  held 
at  Henderson  Hall,  Arlington,  Va.  In 
less  than  200  working  hours,  the 
student  is  familiarized  with  methods 
of  safeguarding  classified  material  and 
protecting  American  lives  abroad. 


Security  Detachment  Marines  stationed  in  Montreal,  Canada  visit  EXPO  67. 


Recent  riots  and  demonstrations  at 
foreign  service  posts  have  placed  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  training  in  riot  con- 
trol, civil  disturbances  and  maintaining 
peak  physical  condition. 


During  an  attack  on  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Saigon  during  the  Tet 
Offensive  of  1968,  one  Marine  security 
guard  was  killed  and  nine  wounded 
defending  the  post.  The  MSGs,  mostly 
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Viet  Nam  veterans  prior  to  their 
assignment  to  the  embassy,  killed  19 
of  the  enemy  and  captured  two  during 
the  encounter. 

But,  primarily,  the  MSG  student 
spends  most  of  his  time  studying  the 
art  of  diplomacy. 

One  Marine,  by  poor  conduct, 
appearance,  or  inept  performance,  can 


do  more  damage  to  the  image  of  the 
U.S.  on  foreign  soil  than  a thousand 
tourists.  To  prevent  the  “ugly 
American”  image,  many  hours  are 
devoted  to  learning  customs  of  the 
country  and  diplomatic  protocol. 
Once  assigned  to  a post,  the  Marine 
attends  weekly  sessions  learning  the 
language  of  the  country.  Students  who 


demonstrate  special  ability  to  learn 
languages  are  assigned  to  language 
school  prior  to  assignment  to  a post. 

The  typical  Marine  Security  Guard 
is  one  who  must  be  firm,  yet  polite; 
proud  to  be  an  American,  but  not 
supercilious;  handle  his  finances  like  a 
diplomat  but  still  be  frugal;  and,  in 
general,  possess  all  the  sterling  quali- 
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I ties  of  a foreign  service  officer. 

MSG  School  does  not  dabble  in 
“cloak  and  dagger”  methods,  but  there 
is  basic  indoctrination  in  current  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  techniques  of  espio- 
nage, handling  of  crank  and  emergency 
situations  and  time-proven  security 
measures.  Instructors  are  Marines  and 
State  Department  personnel. 


Since  tours  of  duty  are  normally 
two  years  (except  for  hardship  posts 
of  one  year  duration),  the  current 
syllabus  calls  for  six  classes  yearly  to 
provide  replacements. 

Except  for  Paris  and  Saigon,  all 
posts  are  commanded  by  staff  non- 
commissioned officers.  The  Saigon 
post  is  manned  by  ten  to  12  times  as 


many  security  guards  as  the  average 
post. 

Senior  NCOs  who  command  the 
other  95  posts  get  special  instructions 
in  legal  and  administrative  skills  and 
supervisory  techniques. 

A “Marine  House,”  at  most  posts, 
serves  as  living  quarters  tor  unmarried 
security  guards.  Marine  House  also 
often  provides  a center  for  the 
Marines’  and  other  U.S.  government 
employees’  social  life  in  the  area. 

Five  Marine  Company  offices 
handle  administrative  matters  for  posts 
in  their  area.  These  are  in  addition  to 
the  foreign  service  stations  and  are 
located  at:  Frankfurt,  Beirut,  Manila, 
Panama  City  and  Saigon. 

The  school,  operated  jointly  by  the 
Marine  Corps  and  State  Department, 
has  graduated  more  than  8,500 
Marines  since  formal  training  began  in 
1954.  However,  the  program  came 
into  being  in  1949  when  the  first  six 
Marines  arrived  in  Bangkok. 

Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  formal 
program,  Marines  had  served  the  world 
over  at  the  request  of  several  Secre- 
taries of  State. 

Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  pro- 
vided one  of  many  examples  of  the 
unique  relationship  that  the  Marine 
Corps  has  with  the  State  Department 
because  of  MSG. 

When  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  visited  Viet  Nam,  he 
paid  a courtesy  call  on  the  Ambas- 
sador. 

During  the  course  of  the  visit,  the 
Ambassador  showed  the  Commandant 
a trophy  in  the  lobby  of  the  Saigon 
Embassy. 

“There,”  smiled  the  Ambassador, 
“is  the  trophy  presented  to  my 
Marines. 

“Oh,”  the  Ambassador  apologized,  1 
should  have  said  our  Marines.” 
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Soldiers  of  the  Feldberg  communications  site,  shop  at  a grocery  store  for  the 
food  they  cook  at  their  isolated  outpost. 
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organization  which  supervises  com- 
munications operations  of  all  three 
services  to  avoid  duplication  and  in- 
sure that  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  all  speak  the  same  communi- 
cations language. 

Why  such  a huge  unifying  organi- 
zation? Because  nuclear  weapons  and 
supersonic  missiles  impose  upon  the 
military  a relentless  demand  for 
communications  that  must  be  rapid, 
reliable  and  secure,  as  never  before. 

STRATCOM  installs  and  operates 


JT  ort  Huachuca,  Arizona  is  home  for 
the  United  States  Army  Strategic 
Communications  Command,  more 
widely  known  as  STRATCOM. 

The  present-day  STRATCOM 
emerged  from  an  older  Signal  Corps 
activity  of  the  same  name  to  establish 
a single  management  for  all  Army 
Communications  with  emphasis  more 
on  strategic  rather  than  tactical  as- 
pects. It  is  under  the  direction  of 
Defense  Communications  Agency 
(DCA),  a Department  of  Defense 
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the  Army's  portion  of  the  many  net- 
works within  DCA's  worldwide 
Defense  Communication  System 
(DSC):  the  Automatic  Voice  Network 
(AUTOVON),  Automatic  Digital  Net- 
work (AUTODIN),  and  Automatic 
Secure  Voice  Communications 
(AUTOSEVCOM). 

Soldiers  are  most  familiar  with 
AUTOVON,  which  is  used  to  relay 
voice  communications  by  telephone 
and  radio.  The  system  serves  over  one 
million  "subscribers"  with  an  ultimate 
target  of  enabling  each  user  to  contact 
anyone  in  the  world  as  easily  as  dialing 
a local  call. 

AUTODIN  is  a high  speed  electronic 
computer-directed  switching  system. 
By  electronic  signaling  instead  of  per- 
forated tape  to  relay  data,  it  provides  a 
flexible  and  economic  means  of  mes- 
sage handling,  capable  of  transmitting 
3,000  words  per  minute,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  136  feet  of  teletype  or  214 
data  cards.  The  system  consists  of  20 
Automatic  Switching  Centers,  1 1 over- 
seas, each  capable  of  transmitting  data 
to  any  other  center. 

AUTOSEVCOM  fills  the  Army's 
need  for  security  as  well  as  reliability 
and  rapidity.  It  scrambles  voices  and 
messages  at  one  station  and  transmits 
them  securely  and  unscrambles  them 
at  their  destination. 

In  the  past  three  years,  world-wide 
teletype  services  doubled,  overseas 
calls  tripled  and  data  transmissions 
increased  eightfold.  Fifty  times  as 
many  long-distance  circuits  are  pro- 
vided for  military  use  in  Vietnam  as 
compared  to  Korea  less  than  20  years 
ago.  STRATCOM's  busiest  stateside 
facility  at  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland, 
routes  Pentagon  traffic,  handling  an 
average  of  100,000  messages  or  3.5 
million  words  each  day. 

The  Pacific  Sub-command  handles 
much  of  STRATCOM's  Southeast  Asia 
traffic,  through  its  headquarters  in 
Hawaii,  its  network  in  Korea  and  relay 
stations  in  Taiwan,  Okinawa,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  20,000-man  1st  Signal 


Brigade  operates,  maintains  and  guards 
over  100  major  communications  facili- 
ties in  Vietnam  and  Thailand  while 
providing  area  communications  for  all 
Army  posts,  camps  and  stations  in 
Vietnam  with  supporting  links  to  com- 
bat elements. 

Big  communication  sites,  located  in 
base  camps  or  on  isolated,  sand-bagged 
and  bunkered  mountaintops,  provide 
the  backbone  for  military  and  civilian 
communications.  Known  as  ICS-SEA 
(for  Integrated  Communications 


System Southeast  Asia),  they  serve 

as  an  "AT&T  East."  Complete  with 
automatic  switchboards,  cables,  gener- 
ators, radio  transmitters  and  receivers 
as  well  as  dish  and  billboard  antenna 
arrays,  the  sites  represent  the  most 
sophisticated  system  ever  attempted 
by  the  Army.  Although  larger  sites, 
manned  by  600  to  700-man  battalions, 
are  permanent,  the  smaller  sites  must 
at  all  times  be  prepared  to  pick  up  and 
move  their  transportable  long-haul 
equipment  with  the  troops  they 
support. 

Southeast  Asia  activities  are  only 
part  of  the  Command's  world-wide 
operations.  Specialized  sub-commands 


provide  signal  services  to  the  Army  Air 
Defense  Command,  the  Military  Traf- 
fic Management  and  Terminal  Service 
and  the  National  Military  Command 
System  while  another  sub-command, 
the  Army  Communications  Systems 
Agency,  manages  the  acquisition  of 
new  STRATCOM  equipment  and 
systems.  Area  sub-commands  in 
Europe,  Latin  America  and  Alaska 
maintain  relays  in  mountains,  jungles, 
deserts  and  arctic  wastelands. 

STRATCOM  Europe,  with  head- 
quarters near  Heidelberg,  offers  varied 
assignments.  Troops  at  the  Feldberg- 
Schwartzwald  tropospheric  relay  site 
in  Germany's  Black  Forest  at  times 
face  winter  winds  up  to  120  miles  an 
hour  and  visabilities  of  less  than  six 
feet.  They  are  housed  ten  miles  away 
and  climb  a rocky  trail  in  snow-track 
vehicles  to  get  to  work.  The  site  itself 
is  resupplied  by  helicopter. 

An  Automatic  Switching  Center  is 
located  at  Coltano,  Italy  near  the 
famed  tower  of  Pisa  and  within  shout- 
ing distance  of  the  first  homeland 
communications  site  established  by 
Guglielmo  Marconi,  father  of  the  wire- 
less. 

The  European  sub-command  also 
operates  communications  anchors  in  a 
remote  part  of  Turkey,  in  Iran  and 
Asmara,  Ethiopia. 

In  Alaska,  STRATCOM  is  the  elec- 
tronic nerve  center  for  Fort  Greely, 
Fort  Richardson,  and  Fort  Wain- 
wright.  Facilities  in  Panama  provide 
communications  for  the  Southern 
Command  and  operate  the  Latin 
American  Communications  System 
linking  South  American  countries  with 
Washington. 

In  addition,  STRATCOM  has  Civil 
Defense  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Com- 
munications Center  in  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Washington-Moscow  Hot  Line. 

Around  the  clock  and  around  the 
world,  STRATCOM  communicators 
get  the  message  through  while  proudly 
maintaining  the  "Voice  of  the  Army." 
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A Transformation 


The  PLANE  WAS  delayed  at 
Reno,  so  I was  one  of  the  last 
men  to  arrive  for  training.  Four 
other  new  Coast  Guard  recruits 
stood  beside  me  on  the  pavement 
squares  painted  ominous  yellow 
and  positioned  directly  in  front 
of  what  was  to  be  our  first 
barracks.  We  stood  tense,  wait- 
ing for  whomever  that  was  to 
greet  us  upon  our  arrival. 

After  ten  minutes  of  counting 
the  boards  on  the  old  building,  I 
began  glancing  about  at  the 
others  nearby.  Consequently,  I 
didn’t  hear  or  see  the  barracks 
door  open. 

“Eyes  front,  Blondie!” 

I jerked  my  head  forward.  A 
tall,  uniformed  man  glared  at 
me.  He  stood  silent,  staring  at 
us.  We  stiffened  and  returned 
the  look.  Then  it  started,  his 
voice  boomed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  sentence  and  trailed  off  at 
the  end,  repeating  the  same  lec- 
ture he  had  given  many  times 
before. 

“You  are  now  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  whether  you  like  it  or 


not,  I don’t  really  care.”  After 
pausing  momentarily,  he  con- 
tinued in  a soft  but  rigid  voice. 
“In  fact,  I doubt  very  much  that 
you  will  like  the  first  few  weeks. 
It’s  going  to  be  hell.” 

“My  job  is  to  make  Coast 
Guardmen  out  of  you  people  and 
that’s  exactly  what  I’m  going  to 
do,”  he  continued.  “The  first 
thing,  I will  make  you  forget 
that  you  were  ever  a civilian. 
You  have  to  forget  Mommy  and 
Mary  Lou  during  the  weeks 
ahead.”  He  paused  again  and 
resumed  his  stare,  meeting  each 
set  of  eyes  individually. 

“This  first  week  you  will  be  a 
member  of  what  we  call  forming 
company,”  he  droned.  “During 
forming  company  you  will  learn 
about  military  life  and  tonight 
you  will  learn  to  march.  But. 
right  now,  you  will  learn  the  two 
primary  rules  of  recruit  train- 
ing. When  talking  to  anyone 
other  than  a recruit  you  will 
say  ‘Sir’  as  the  first  and  last 
word  of  every  sentence.  You  will 
say  ‘Sir,  aye  aye,  Sir’  when  re- 
sponding to  an  order  and  ‘Sir, 


yes  Sir’  or  ‘Sir,  no  Sir’  when 
answering  a question.  The  only 
way  you  move  outside  is  by 
running  either  alone  or  with  one 
or  two  men,  and  by  marching 
when  four  or  more  recruits  are 
present.” 

I lost  track  as  he  continued. 
Remaining  rigid,  I shifted  my 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  thinking  “Oh,  God!  What 
have  I done?”  His  voice  drifted 
through  me,  as  I shivered  these 
fearful  thoughts. 

But  his  message  was  not  lost. 
I heard  it  time  after  time  until 
the  rules  became  routine.  If  I 
forgot  them,  I was  reprimanded. 
When  I remembered,  it  was  only 
expected  of  me.  I learned  and 
progressed  by  concentrating  on 
the  ‘new  life’  and  putting 
thoughts  of  the  past  in  the  back 
of  my  head. 

The  first  weeks  seemed  like 
eternity.  As  graduation  from 
training  neared,  a new  dimen- 
sion appeared.  I knew  I had 
accomplished  something  and  I 
was  actually  proud  of  myself. 
As  recruit  training  came  to  a 
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close,  I was  ready  to  enter  the 
realm  of  a Coast  Guardman 
through  the  efforts  of  that  tall, 
uniformed  man  I met  the  first 
day. 

Recruit  training  is  a necessary 
opener,  an  initiation  to  the 
unique  military  service  where 
the  emphasis  is  on  cooperation, 
not  individualism.  Training  in- 
volves a change  in  living  habits, 
discipline,  and  the  mental  and 
physical  make-up  of  the  enlisted 
man.  It  is  the  major  step  in 
changing  from  a civilian  to  a 
Coast  Guardman. 

The  Coast  Guard’s  recruit 
training  centers  are  at  Cape 
May,  N.J.,  and  Alameda,  Calif. 
Alameda’s  program  involves 
nine  weeks  of  training,  one  for 
forming  company  and  eight  for 
regular  training.  Cape  May’s 
training  program  was  recently 
extended  to  ten  weeks  to  include 
an  experimental  driving  course. 

After  completing  the  thorough 
processing  of  forming  company 
which  includes  complete  physical 
and  dental  examinations,  inocu- 
lations, uniform  outfitting,  and 
haircuts,  new  recruits  are 
formed  into  companies  of  40  to 
60  recruits  in  size. 

The  company  commander  is 
responsible  for  molding  the  raw 
recruits  into  Coast  Guardmen. 
Through  him  the  recruits  learn 
the  traditions,  customs  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
company  commanders  are  senior 
enlisted  men  selected  because  of 
their  leadership  and  teaching 
abilities. 

The  hours  a company  com- 
mander spends  guiding  his  men 
are  long  and  arduous  and  his 
responsibilities  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult. He  must  be  an  authoritative 
disciplinarian,  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  responsive  to  his 
men. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  train- 
ing are  the  toughest  for  a re- 
cruit. During  this  time,  the 
workload  is  heavy  and  he  must 
adjust  to  a completely  new  way 
of  life.  Classroom  instruction, 
military  drill,  physical  fitness 
and  personal  orderliness  leave 
him  little  free  time. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week,  the  company  enters  the 
competitive  aspect  of  training. 
Competition  for  brigade  pen- 
nants and  extra  time  off  is  based 
on  a company’s  achievement  in 
academics,  military  drill,  clean- 
liness, and  athletics.  Teamwork 
is  the  key  element. 

The  company  commander,  in 
the  early  days  is  an  object  of 
fear  and  resentment,  but  in  the 
weeks  of  competition  he  becomes 
the  rallying  point  to  his  men.  He 
is  the  coach ; they  are  the  team. 
He  takes  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  men,  both  individu- 
ally and  as  a company.  To  his 
men  he  becomes  not  only  a 
figure  of  authority,  but  also  one 
of  admiration  and  respect. 

Each  individual’s  complete 
cooperation  and  ability  is  needed 
to  help  the  company  on  to 
honors.  The  individual  learns  to 
count  on  his  teammates  as  well 
as  putting  out  his  best  efforts. 
Besides  learning  teamwork,  the 
rapidly  progressing  Coast 
Guardman  learns  pride  through 
his  own  and  his  company’s 
accomplishments. 

During  the  fourth  week,  after 
he  has  had  sufficient  time  to 
adjust  to  his  new  environment, 
the  recruit  is  tested  for  a general 
classification  of  his  future  occu- 
pational possibilities  in  the 


Coast  Guard.  The  tests  mainly 
include  mathematical  and  cleri- 
cal problems. 

By  the  final  week,  the  recruit 
has  become  an  old  hand  in  his 
own  eyes.  He  has  learned  and 
practiced  marlinspike  seaman- 
ship, power  boat  operations  and 
firefighting.  He  has  passed  ex- 
aminations on  his  classroom 
instruction  in  shipboard  life, 
Coast  Guard  traditions  and  his- 
tory, damage  control  and  nu- 
clear, biological  and  chemical 
warfare.  He  has  mastered  mili- 
tary drill,  overcome  the  obstacle 
course  and  learned  uniform  or- 
derliness, personal  hygiene  and 
basic  swimming  strokes.  He 
knows  how  to  clean,  operate  and 
handle  the  M-l  rifle  and  .45 
caliber  pistol. 

Most  important  the  new  Coast 
Guardman,  knowing  his  apti- 
tudes and  the  opportunities 
available,  can  indicate  a prefer- 
ence for  areas  in  which  he  would 
like  to  be  stationed  after  basic 
training. 

Often  he  will  be  assigned  to  a 
Coast  Guard  school  where  he 
will  learn  the  particulars  of  his 
job  specialty.  If  not  initially  as- 
signed to  a school,  he  will  report 
to  a duty  station  or  ship  where 
he  can  work  to  achieve  a job 
specialty  and  later  attend  Coast 
Guard  school. 
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.A.  day  in  the  life  of  an  Air  Force 
pilot  begins  with  pre-flight  inspection 
of  his  jet  aircraft  before  climbing  into 
the  cockpit  for  the  day's  mission. 

Securely  strapped  in  and  after 
checking  his  instruments,  he  receives 
the  okay  from  the  crew  chief  to  start 
the  plane's  jet  engines.  With  the  famil- 
iar whir  of  the  turbine  blades,  the 
engines  come  to  life  with  a thundering 
roar. 

As  the  pilot  taxis  to  take-off  posi- 
tion on  the  main  runway,  he  continues 
to  check  all  the  instruments  and  dials. 
While  awaiting  clearance  from  the 
tower,  the  pilot  slowly  increases  power 
of  the  engines  with  the  brakes  on.  The 
green  light  is  received,  the  brakes 
released,  the  afterburner  kicked  in  and 
the  plane  starts  to  move  down  the 
runway.  Soon  the  wheels  leave  the 
ground  and  the  pilot  is  off  on  another 
mission. 

The  mission,  a local  flight,  is  one  of 
hundreds  flown  each  day  in  which  the 
pilot  never  leaves  the  ground. 

The  pilot  is  flying  one  of  the  many 
flight  simulators  located  on  numerous 
bases  throughout  the  Air  Force. 

No  longer  do  student  pilots  seek  to 
win  their  commissions  as  second  lieu- 
tenants and  their  wings  at  the  same 
time  — all  have  earned  their  com- 
missions as  officers  before  they  started 
aviation  training. 

Each  student  is  given  65  hours  in 
the  flight  simulator  during  his  12 
months  of  academic  instruction. 

During  off-duty  and  free  time  they 
put  in  additional  time  in  the  simulator 
to  improve  their  skills. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  simulator 
is  to  teach  the  student  pilot  to  fly  and 
navigate  by  instruments.  This  includes 
radar  approaches,  voice  communi- 
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Mock  aircraft  electronically  simulate  flight  conditions. 


cations  and  the  use  of  radio  trans- 
mission signals  from  ground  stations. 

Not  only  does  the  simulator  teach 
the  student  to  fly  by  instruments,  but 
it  keeps  current  pilots  abreast  of  in- 
strument requirements.  It  also  gives 
the  student  the  "feel"  of  maneuvera- 
bility before  flying  the  actual  aircraft. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  simulator 
is  provided  the  vital  statistics  by  the 
aircraft's  builder.  These  include  speed, 
wing  drag  (such  as  lowering  the  flaps), 
etc.,  which  are  built  into  the  simulator 
electronically.  The  cockpit  is  the  exact 
replica  of  the  one  in  the  aircraft. 
Audio  realism  is  added  to  each  90 
minute  sortie  as  the  instructor  gives 
voice  take-off  and  in-flight  procedures. 

A great  asset  of  the  simulator  is  the 
insertion  of  realistic  airborne  emergen- 
cies through  a computer  such  as  those 
that  could  actually  occur  during  a 
normal  flight. 

The  flight  simulator  also  helps  pilots 
to  overcome  actual  airborne  emergen- 
cies. It  is  an  important  safety  factor 


too,  in  that  familiarity  on  the  ground 
lessens  the  danger  of  a mistake  while 
in  flight. 

One  example  is:  In  the  case  of  a two 
engine  propeller  driven  aircraft,  the 
starboard  engine  develops  a runaway 
prop.  The  pilot,  to  cope  with  this 
emergency,  must  know  the  order  of 
each  procedure  he  is  to  follow  to 
feather  the  prop,  keep  the  aircraft  in 
level  flight  and  bring  it  back  to  the 
base  for  a safe  landing. 

Another  is  that  of  a jet  pilot  flying  a 
supersonic  fighter-bomber.  Returning 
to  base  after  a simulated  air  defense 
exercise,  he  makes  one  pass  over  the 
field  before  turning  into  his  final 
landing  pattern.  On  his  approach,  the 
tower  notices  his  landing  gear  is  par- 
tially extended,  although  the  instru- 
ment light  indicates  the  gear  down  and 
locked. 

Using  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  classroom,  the  pilot  follows  the 
emergency  procedure  to  lower  the  gear 
manually. 


These  are  but  two  of  the  emergen- 
cies that  can  be  fed  into  the  simulator. 

The  instructor  grades  the  efforts  of 
the  student  pilot  during  his  flight 
which  become  a part  of  his  academic 
record. 

In  existence  since  World  War  II, 
known  then  as  the  Link  Trainer,  the 
flight  simulator  has  undergone  many 
changes  and  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  instrument  trainer. 

The  economical  use  of  the  simulator 
by  the  Air  Force  is  one-tenth  the  cost 
of  operating  an  actual  aircraft  for 
training  purposes. 

Following  undergraduate  pilot  train- 
ing, and  receiving  the  silver  wings  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  pilots  are 
assigned  to  other  commands  for  addi- 
tional combat  crew  training. 

Regardless  of  its  name,  the  simu- 
lator provides  the  Air  Force  with 
pilots  capable  of  flying  in  any  kind  of 
weather  and  under  conditions  that 
would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
without  instrument  training. 
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A s the  sun  dropped  below  the  Gulf 
of  Thailand's  horizon  a small  group  of 
men,  a dozen  at  most,  moved  quietly 
down  a rocky  path  to  embark  aboard 
two  gray,  51 -foot  Navy  "Swift"  boats. 

They  were  hardly  uniform  in  dress. 
Some  wore  headbands,  other  berets. 
All  were  wearing  dark  green,  jungle- 
camouflaged  fatigues  contrasted  with 
black  "pajamas"  - - the  work  clothes 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Every  face  was 
blackened  with  a variety  of  designs, 
some  having  creative  touches  and 
others  not. 

Each  was  heavily  armed  so  that 
their  combined  appearance  was  not 
unlike  Mad  Magazine's  caricatures  of 
men  at  war,  but  their  mission  was 
serious.  Whatever  humor  was  present 
belonged  within  the  group  and  was  a 
variety  only  found  in  men  totally 
bound  to  a common  purpose. 

Their  objective  was  to  move  upriver 
in  the  Northwest  corner  of  South 
Vietnam,  set  up  ambush  positions,  and 


if  possible  intercept  Viet  Cong  forces 
known  to  be  bringing  supplies  into  the 
country  from  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

These  men  are  a special  breed  of 
Navymen  for  they  are  SEALS. 

The  name  SEAL  is  derived  from  the 
words  Sea,  Air  and  Land.  SEALS  are 
the  Navy's  counterparts  of  the  Army's 
Special  Forces  or  the  Air  Force's 
Commandos,  and  can  be  best  under- 
stood as  a combination  "frogman", 
paratrooper  and  commando. 

Capable  of  operating  with  little  out- 
side support  in  all  environments,  the 
SEALS  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Navy's 
Underwater  Demolition  Team  (UDT), 
first  organized  during  World  War  II  to 
clear  beaches  for  invasions.  Every 
SEAL  must  first  become  an  under- 
water demolition  technician  com- 
monly called  a "frogman". 

Volunteer  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  all  ratings  undergo  a grueling  24- 


week  course  to  condition  themselves 
to  the  professional,  mental  and  physi- 
cal requirements  of  the  UDT  organi- 
zation. 

Training  begins  with  four  weeks  of 
toughening  runs,  calisthenics  and  other 
events  to  sharpen  their  physical  stami- 
na. The  following  weeks  are  filled  with 
classroom  work,  exercise,  open-sea 
swims,  study  and  practice  training  in 
survival,  escape,  evasion  and  land  navi- 
gation. Later,  they  learn  to  use  ex- 
plosives, make  live  demolition  raids 
against  an  offshore  island,  and  com- 
plete an  ocean  swim  of  about  seven 
miles. 

After  three  weeks  of  airborne  train- 
ing they  go  to  underwater  swimmers 
school  to  learn  the  use  of  various 
underwater  breathing  apparatuses. 
Additonal  specialized  instruction  for 
UDT  men  includes  parachute  and  heli- 
copter jumps  and  explosive  ordnance 
handling. 

Underwater  demolition  teams  con- 
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sist  of  about  15  officers  and  100 
enlisted  men,  divided  into  five  pla- 
toons. These  elements  are  completely 
self-contained,  capable  of  carrying  out 
team  missions. 

Of  those  successfully  completing 
UDT  training,  only  a few  become 
SEALS.  Then  they  become  experts  in 
hand-to-hand  combat  and  self-defense. 


Proficiency  in  at  least  one  foreign 
language  is  required  although  many 
SEALS  have  more.  SEALS  are  experts 
in  reconnaissance,  demolition,  and 
search  and  rescue.  Each  SEAL  must  do 
his  job  plus  the  job  of  every  other 
SEAL  in  his  unit. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  being  in 
excellent  physical  condition,  SEALS 


must  be  mature,  psychologically 
stable,  and  self-reliant  individuals. 

A Navy  SEAL  is  paid  extra  for  his 
work.  Officers  are  paid  $220  per 
month  above  regular  pay  and  enlisted 
men  receive  $110  per  month  extra. 
Advancement  in  rank  or  rate  is  de- 
termined by  competition  with  their 
contemporaries  throughout  the  fleet. 

It  was  dark  when  the  SEALS  slump- 
ed low  on  the  main  decking  near  their 
drop  off  point  upriver.  The  Navy 
Swift  boats  ran  slowly  past  fishing 
boats  and  people  of  HaTien  Village, 
with  only  muffled  noise  coming  from 
their  diesel  engines.  Signals  replaced 
hushed  conversations  and  in  seconds 
the  boats  had  stopped  and  the  SEALS 
were  off  into  muddy  waters  and  reeds 
that  would  be  their  only  shelter  in  this 
night's  operation. 

The  Swifts  withdrew  to  blocking 
positions  and  the  SEALS  moved  to  set 
up  their  positions.  It  was  9:30  and 
pitch  black.  No  automobile,  house, 
lamp  or  flashlight  beams  were  visible. 

The  ambushes  were  set.  The  wait 
began.  A cracking  reed,  a voice,  a light 
would  signal  the  presence  of  enemy 
forces.  This  was  no  man's  land,  unin- 
habited and  untilled. 

The  night  wore  on,  but  unlike  so 
may  others,  this  one  was  not  shattered 
by  breaking  twigs  and  the  exchange  of 
gunfire.  It  was  ended  by  the  pending 
approach  of  dawn  and  the  soft  purr  of 
Swift  boats  returning. 

Every  man  on  the  team  had  been 
thoroughly  prepared  for  this  mission. 
This  team  had  staged  many  such  oper- 
ations, some  more  dramatically  suc- 
cessful, but  all  at  least  as  effective  as 
this  one.  The  efforts  infiltration  forces 
must  make  to  avoid  ambush  and  the 
attendant  delay  in  moving  materials 
and  men  into  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
are  made  more  costly. 

By  daylight  each  member  of  the 
team  was  sound  asleep.  However,  that 
afternoon  they  would  be  plotting 
maps  for  that  night's  operation. 

SEALS  are  a unique  part  of  today's 
Navy.  Their  missions  are  not  impossi- 
ble ..  . just  "hairy". 


Navy  SEALS  place  explosives  on  bridge. 
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Coast  Guardgchools 


In  the  old  days  of  sailing  ships,  a man 
could  begin  his  sea-going  career  with 
little  more  than  a willingness  to  work 
and  a desire  to  sail. 

He  often  began  his  sailor’s  life  as  a 
cook.  If  he  stayed  with  the  sea,  years 
of  sailing  would  teach  him  all  that  he 
had  to  know  and  one  day  he  might 
command  a ship  of  his  own. 

In  the  Coast  Guard,  those  days  are 
gone.  Modern  Coast  Guardmen  are 
specialists  in  electronics,  mechanics, 
navigation  and  the  many  other  skills 
that  are  required  to  “sail”  a modern 
ship. 

The  Coast  Guard  doesn’t  require  a 
man  to  have  a skill  when  he  enlists.  It 
will  give  him  a chance  to  learn  one. 
Indeed,  it  will  urge  him  to. 

From  his  start  in  basic  training,  the 
man  is  taught  the  skills  he  will  need 
for  duty  in  today’s  Coast  Guard.  But, 
basic  training  is  only  the  beginning. 

Coast  Guard  schools  offer  a man 
training  in  Fields  ranging  from  admin- 
istrative work  to  electronics  engineer- 
ing. Completion  of  a Coast  Guard 
school  makes  a man  eligible  for  pro- 
motion to  third  class  petty  officer. 

Most  schools  are  between  10  and  40 
weeks  long. 

The  12-week  yeoman  and  store- 
keeper schools  are  located  at  the  Coast 
Guard  training  center  on  Governors 
Island  in  New  York  City.  Both  special- 
ties deal  with  administration.  Yeoman 
and  storekeepers  are  to  the  Coast 
Guard  what  secretaries,  accounting 
clerks  and  other  office  workers  are  to 
business. 

Yeoman  deal  with  correspondence, 


the  preparation  of  reports  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  records.  Store- 
keepers deal  with  financial  and  supply 
records. 

Electronics  is  a major  career  area  in 
the  Coast  Guard.  The  specialty  schools 
in  the  electronics  field  are  for  the 
electronics  technician,  radarman, 
sonarman  and  radioman. 

The  electronics  technicians  maintain 
and  repair  electronic  equipment  in- 
cluding radar,  sonar  and  radio. 

Sonarman,  radarman  and  radioman 
schools  train  men  in  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  use  of  their  specific 
types  of  equipment. 

Coast  Guard  men  in  the  important 
field  of  propulsion  engineering  are  sent 
to  several  different  schools  for  special- 
ty training. 

A 16-week  engineman  school  trains 


men  in  the  basic  maintenance  and 
operation  of  diesel  and  gasoline  ship- 
board engines. 

Specialized  schools  are  also  available 
in  gas  turbine  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation. The  most  modern  Coast  Guard 
cutters  (all  Coast  Guard  ships  are 
traditionally  called  cutters)  are 
equipped  with  gas  turbines  as  well  as 
conventional  diesel  engines. 

Boilermen  and  machinist  mate 
schools  train  men  who  will  be  sta- 
tioned aboard  cutters  with  steam  pro- 
pulsion systems.  Boilermen  operate 
the  steam  generating  system  while 
machinist  mates  tend  and  maintain  the 
machinery  that  drives  the  ship. 

Damage  controlmen  are  the  engi- 
neering personnel  aboard  ship  who 
maintain  the  hull.  They  are  trained  in 
welding,  pipefitting,  woodworking  and 
masonary. 

Although  it  is  thought  of  as  a 
sea-going  service,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
a large  aviation  branch  providing  a 
number  of  aviation  ratings  and 
schools. 

For  example,  aviation  electrician’s 
mate  school  trains  men  who  will  main- 
tain and  repair  aircraft  electrical  com- 
ponents such  as  generators,  lighting 
and  indicator  systems  and  wiring. 

Other  schools  train  men  to  maintain 
the  aircraft’s  fuselage  qualifying  them 
to  be  aviation  structural  mechanics; 
The  men  who  maintain  aircraft  engines 
and  mechanical  systems  are  called 
aviation  machinist’s  mates.  The  Coast 
Guard  flies  numerous  fixed-wing  and 
helicopter  aircraft  that  are  equipped 
with  advanced  jet  engines. 
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Coast  Guard  aircraft  are  equipped 
with  a wide  variety  of  sophisticated 
electronics  equipment  for  piloting, 
navigating  and  communicating.  The 
aviation  electronics  technician  school 
provides  men  with  the  knowledge 
needed  to  maintain  these  sophisticated 
electronic  systems. 

One  unique  aviation  training  school 
in  the  Coast  Guard  is  the  aircrew 
survivalman  school.  Men  in  this  spe- 
cialty are  experts  in  maintenance  and 
operation  of  survival  and  rescue  equip- 
ment such  as  parachutes,  life  rafts, 
flares  and  other  equipment  used  in 
search  and  rescue. 

Duty  in  Coast  Guard  aviation  usu- 
ally includes  flight  duty  as  a search 
and  rescue  aircrewman  as  well  as 
ground  duty  as  a member  of  the 
aircraft  maintenance  crew. 

One  of  the  Coast  Guard’s  newest 
rates  is  the  marine  science  technician. 
The  Coast  Guard  operates  the  only 


government  school  which  trains  men 
in  the  procuring,  processing  and  com- 
piling of  oceanographic  data.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  school  assist  scientists  in 
the  exploration  of  the  oceans. 

Marine  science  technicians  serve 
aboard  ocean-station  vessels,  ice- 
breakers, oceanographic  research  ships 
and  at  the  Coast  Guard  Oceanographic 
unit  in  Washington,  D.C. 

There  are  many  other  schools  open 
to  Coast  Guardmen  than  those 
mentioned  here,  and  the  training 
doesn’t  stop  with  these  basic  schools. 
Following  promotion  to  petty  officer 
ranks,  men  in  most  ratings  are  eligible 
for  advanced  training. 

The  salty  old  sailor  of  the  past  who 
could  cook  a meal  as  well  as  he  could 
mend  a sail  is  gone,  replaced  by  a team 
of  sea-going  professionals  who  have 
exchanged  sails  for  modern  propulsion 
systems  and  salt  pork  for  fresh  meat 
prepared  in  the  finest  galleys. 
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